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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 
LYLY, GREENE, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue first passages given below show that 
Greene in his ‘ Pandosto’ borrowed un- 
scrupulously from Lyly’s ‘ Campaspe.’ 

The second passages may perhaps be 
added to those given by Mr. H. 
CHICHESTER Hart in the Fourth volume 
of the present Series to show that 
Greene in the same story borrowed from 
Lyly’s ‘*Euphues.’ I append the corre- 
sponding passage of ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
because, though it is probable that Shake- 
speare had only Greene’s story before him, 
in some expressions Shakespeare comes 
nearer to the ‘ Euphues’ passage than does 
Greene. I may remark by the way that 
the editor of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Library,” 
while stating (iv. p. 12) that Malone saw in 
Shakespeare’s lines an almost literal tran- 
scription from Greene, makes light of the 
resemblance of the passages, owing to not 
having found the passage in ‘ Pandosto’ to 
which Malone referred, and supposing that 
another one was meant. 


Lyly, ‘ Campaspe ’ (Lyly’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Bond, ii. 


‘** But you loue, ah griefe ! but whom ? Campaspe, 
ah shame! a maide forsooth vnknowne, vnnoble 
and who can tell whether immodest! whose eies 
are framed by arte to inamour, and whose heart 
was made by nature to inchaunt. I, but she is 
beautiful: yea, but not therefore chast: I, but she 
is comely in al parts of the body : yea, but she may 
be crooked in some part of the mind....... You 
Alexander that would be a God, shew your selfe in 
this worse then a man, so soone to be both ouerseene 
and ouertaké in a woma, whose false teares know 
their true times, whose smooth words wound deeper 
then sharpe swordes.” 


Greene, Pandosto’ (‘‘ Shakespeare’s Library,” 
v. 75 


lV. jo. 

“Doth Pandosto then love? Yea: whome? A 
maide unknowne, yea, and perhapps immodest...... 
beautiful but not therefore chast: comely in bodie, 
but perhappes crooked in mind. Cease then 
Pandosto to looke at Fawnia, much lesse to love 
her: be not overtaken with a woman’s beauty 
whose eyes are framed by arte to inamour, whose 
hearte is framed by nature to inchaunt, whose false 
teares knowe their true times, and whose sweete 
wordes pearce deeper then sharpe swordes.” 

Lyly, ‘Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit’ (Lyly’s 

‘Works,’ ed. Bond, i. 236). 

“Loue knoweth no lawes: Did not Jupiter trans- 
forme himselfe into the shape of Ampitrio to em- 
brace Alemena? Into the forme of a Swan to enjoy 
Leda? Intoa Bull to beguyle Io? Into a showre 
of gold to winne Danae? Did not Neptune change 
himselfe into a Heyfer, a Ramme, a Floude, a 
Dolphin, onelye for the love of those he lusted after ? 
Did not Apollo converte himselfe into a Shepheard, 
into a Birde, into a Lyon, for the desire he had to 
heale hys disease? If the Gods thoughte no scorne 
to become beastes, to obtayne their best beloued, 
shall Euphues be so nyce in chaunging his coppie 
to gayne his Lady? No, no: he that cannot 
dissemble in loue, is not worthy to liue.” 


Greene, ‘ Pandosto’ (“Shakespeare's Library,” 
iv. 62). 


“‘And yet Dorastus shame not at thy shepheards 
weede ; the heavenly gods have sometime earth] 
thoughtes: Neptune became a ram; Jupiter a Bul, 
Apollo a shepheard; they Gods, and yet in love: 
and thou a man appointed to love.” 

Shakespeare, ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iv. 7. 

Per. Your high self, 

The gracious mark o’ the land, you have obscured 
With a swain’s wearing, and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prank’d up...... 

Even now I tremble 
To think your father...... 
Should pass this way...... 
How would he look to see his work so noble 
Vilely bound up?...... 

Apprehend 


Flor. 
Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them; Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow’d: the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated: and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain 


As I seem now. 
G. C. Moore Smirx. 


The University, Sheffield. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See ante, pp. 281, 382.) 


Andrew Johnson.—Since my second article 
was in type Mr. Joseph Hill’s excellent work 
on ‘ The Book Makers of Old Birmingham’ 
has appeared. The only information I find 
in it about Andrew Johnson, that is not 
given in my book, is that ‘ the church books 
of Aston show that in 1705 he sold two 
psalm books to that church for 4s., and 
probably he supplied a Bible also in 1708.” 
Mr. Hill, who has evidently not referred to 
my book, gives a valuable plan of the centre 
of Birmingham early in the eighteenth 
century, showing the location of Andrew 
Johnson’s and Harry Porter’s shops. 

Henry Ford, of Clifford’s Inn.—Mr. Bickley 
has been able to throw a little more light on 
Dr. Johnson’s great-uncle. He has kindly 
lent me a bond, dated 15 April, 1685, by 
which Henry Ford, of Clifford’s Inn, London, 
gent., binds himself to pay the sum of 110/., 
with interest, to one Joseph Pemberton, of 
Birmingham. This bond, witnessed by 
Richard Smalbroke and James Pemberton, 
has clearly been filled up by Ford himself. 
In my book I was unable to give his signa- 
ture, so reproduce here 


the one to this bond. The seal to the bond 
has undoubtedly been heraldic, but, as Mr. 
Bickley observes, is now quite unrecogniz- 
able. Interest on the sum, at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, seems to have been 
paid for five years, up to 16 April, 1690, as 
is evidenced by endorsements in Ford’s 
own writing. It was in the following Feb- 
ruary, at the age of sixty-three, that he 
relinquished his room at Clifford’s Inn. 

In my book I showed (p. 128) that Henry 
Ford married, in 1661, Rebecca, daughter 
of William Ingram, of Nuthurst, Hampton- 
in-Arden, and that MRebecca’s_ brother, 
Isaac Ingram, of Nuthurst, by will dated 
1671, left his property called Lindhursts, 
at Nuthurst, to his eldest son William, 
when eighteen years of age. From Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1906, under ‘ Aylesbury 
of Packwood,’ I learn that Francis Ayles- 


bury, of Packwood, who diea in 1705, had 
by Dorothy his wife (died 1711), daughter 
of William Grove, of Wassell, Hagley, co. 
Worc., a daughter Elizabeth, who married 
William Ingram, of Nuthurst. It was at 
Packwood that Cornelius Ford spent his 
declining years; and there his daughter 
Sarah, in 1706, was married to Michael 
Johnson. 

I also showed (p. 131) that Henry Ford’s 

grandson, Charles Abnet, died at the Man- 
woods, Handsworth, in 1730, and quoted 
Stebbing Shaw’s statement, over a century 
ago, that 
‘quite at the extremity of this parish, near Sand- 
well Park, is the Manwoods, an old stuccoed house, 
in the form of a cross, built by one Ford, steward. 
to the Whorwoods, formerly of Sandwell. It passed, 
with the estate of about fifty acres, in marriage to 
Mr. Abnet, who sold it to the earl of Dartmouth 
about forty years ago.” 
This left scarcely room for doubt that Dr. 
Johnson’s great-uncle, Henry Ford, built 
the Manwoods. I was unable to get any 
particulars of this house in time to include 
in my book. But recently I wrote to Mr. 
W. H. Duignan, F.S.A., of Walsall, an old 
and valued correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,” 
asking him if he could tell me anything of 
the Manwoods. Mr. Duignan kindly for- 
warded my letter to his friend Mr. Frederick 
William Hackwood, of Handsworth, to 
whom I am much indebted for the following 
careful description of the house :— 

“*The Manwoods (sometimes called Bayes Hall) 
is a farm-house situated on the very :onfines of 
Handsworth, the tield which adjoins the back pre- 
mises being in the parish of West Bromwich. 

‘*Considering the populousness of the two parishes 
by which it is surrounded, the situation is rather 
remote, being reached by a private road running 
out of Sandwell Park Lane towards the Hands- 
worth uplands, and which is abruptly brought to a 
termination by a gated field into which the house 
fronts. The house lies in a slight dip, surrounded 
by a low, old-fashioned, brick-coped wall, with a 
gateway opening between two pillars of corre- 
sponding style having the usual ball-caps of stone ; 
and from which a short flight of stone steps de- 
scends to a path leading across the side of a little 
lawn to the front entrance. Outside the gateway 
stands a horseblock, and just inside the wall are 
three fine old yew-trees, which almost screen the 
whole of the edifice from view. 

“The residence is a gabled, red-brick, three- 
storied building, cruciform in plan, with all the 
chimney stacks clustered at the centre. It is totally 
devoid of architectural ornament, has no noticeable 
feature inside or out (except, oe its heavy- 
studded doors with great wrought-iron hinges), and 
possesses few associations of interest beyond those 
connecting it with Dr. Johnson. 


“The Manwoods farm comprises at present 184 


acres, leased from Lord Dartmouth by Mr. Thomas 
Wells of Oscott, and occupied by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Joseph Timmins. 
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“Lying midway between Hamstead and Sand- 
well, those two outlying collieries which almost 
link-up the Black Country with Birmingham, the 
farm is beginning to wear the smoke-blighted 
appearance characteristic of the locality ; and some 
of its land is threatened with appropriation by 
the Handsworth Council for the purpose of a 
cemetery.” 

Mr. Hackwood says that “‘ there seems to 
be no date, initial, or other inscription on 
the building.” Mr. Duignan, who also was 
good enough to visit the Manwoods, says 
that there is nothing of interest about it 
except the gateway and the horseblock : he 
thinks the date of the house would be about 
1680, the year I suggested to him. I wrote 
to Lord Dartmouth, who made some in- 
quiries, and found that the Manwoods estate 
was part of a purchase made by his ancestor 
about the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
but he could trace nothing to throw light on 
its early history or on Henry Ford. Lord 
Dartmouth, however, has kindly promised 
to let me know if he does discover anything. 
It is, of course, quite possible that Dr. John- 
son himself may have visited his relatives 
at the Manwoods, which is only about four 
miles from Birmingham, where he had uncles 
and often stayed. 

Mr. Bickley called my attention to a 
suit in 1690 (41st Report on Public Re- 
cords, p. 21: Depositions by Commission), 
in which Henry Ford was plaintiff, and 
Eleanor Grevis, widow, and Benjamin 
Grevis, defendants. It appears, however, 
that the depositions relate only to the affairs 
of Grevis, and show, as regards Henry 
Ford, merely that he acted as attorney for 
Richard Grevis, late of Moseley Hall, King’s 
Norton, Esq., some fifteen years before, in 
a suit in the Chancery Court between the 
said Richard and Ann Grevis, plaintiffs, and 
one George Hill (or Hall), in reference to 
lands at Yardley. 

In my pedigree of the Fords I showed that 
one of Henry Ford’s grandsons, Robert 
Abnet—a second cousin of Dr. Johnson’s— 
was an apothecary at Stafford, and that he 
died intestate in 1733, leaving a widow, 
Elizabeth. Joseph Wight, of Arley, War- 
wicks., clerk, and Ann Wight, of Arley, 
spinster, were sureties to the administration 
bond. Mr. Bickley has made it quite clear 
that Robert Abnet’s wife, Elizabeth, was 
a sister of the Rev. Joseph Wight, and a 
daughter of the Rev. William Wight, also 
of Arley, who married Ursula, daughter of 
Sir Francis Wolryche, second bart., by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter Wrottes- 
ley, first bart. The Rev. William Wight 
had a younger son, another Rev. William 


| Wight, and in the papers of William Priest, 


the attorney, in Mr. Bickley’s possession, 
William and Joseph Wight are mentioned 
as brothers of Mrs. Abnet. One of the 
Priest documents shows that William and 
Joseph Wight had another sister, Ursula, 
who married John Watkins; and alludes 
to their parents, William and Ursula Wight, 
and their aunt, Margaret Wolryche. Mrs. 
Robert Abnet’s aunt, Mary Wolryche, 
married the Hon. John Grey, of Enville 
Hall, Salop, third son of Henry, first Earl of 
Stamford, and had an only daughter, Mary 
Grey, who married William Ward, M.P. for 
Staffs, becoming mother of John, first Vis- 
count Dudley and Ward. The Hon. John 
Grey married, as his second wife, Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Edward, second Baron 
Ward, and had a son, Harry Grey, who suc- 
ceeded as third Earl of Stamford; so that 
the relationship between the Greys and the 
Wards is rather confusing. Some of the 
Priest papers, dealing with the affairs of the 
Wights, refer to “‘ Mr. Ward,” the future 
Viscount Ward; and a note by Priest himself 
refers to his mother, Mary Ward, widow, as 
“the only daughter of Mary, who was one 
of i sisters of the said Margaret Wol-. 
ryche.”’ 

In Nichols’s ‘Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century’ (vol. V. p. 163), I find 
a letter, dated July, 1738, from Thomas 
Carte to Corbet Kynaston, in which he 
says :— 

“This last set went away in October to London, 
and then a grave widow gentlewoman (the daughter 
of a Warwickshire clergyman, Mr. Wight, of Arley, 
who married a sister of Sir J. Woolrich of your 
county), being in distress, came and staid there® till 
now. 

The “grave widow gentlewoman”’ must 
have been Mrs. Abnet, the widow of 
Johnson’s second cousin, who, I showed, was 
alive in 1743, or her sister. Corbet Kynas- 
ton, who was M.P. for Shrewsbury in 1714. 
and 1724, died in 1740, and left his large 
estates in Shropshire to his kinsman Andrew 
Corbet, the young gentleman of Pembroke 
College whe is supposed to have helped, 
or promised to help, Johnson at Oxford, 
and who is also named as one of the 
Doctor’s schoolfellows. 

ALEYN LyELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 

(To be continued.) 


It is not impossible that the Johnsons. 
from whom the Doctor was descended 
came originally from Yorkshire. A Mr. 


* Tarriers, near Wycombe. 
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Johnson whose family belonged to the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster once told me 
that the *‘ great lexicographer ”’ was, he had 
heard, one of his stock remotely. There was 
a Dr. Nathaniel Johnson, a physician of 
Pontefract, who left MS. collections for a 
history of Yorkshire in many volumes 
about 150 years ago. Nathaniel is not one 
of the commoner Christian names, so this 
fact may be suggestive, especially if taken 
in conjunction with the literary activity 
displayed by the two doctors. 
A. S. Exus. 


HIGHWAYS REPAIRED: 
HAMPSTEAD AND NORTH-WEST OF 
LONDON. 


In a lecture recently given before the 
Hampstead Antiquarian Society on the 
conditions of travelling in ancient times, 
very little was said as to the repair of the 
highways. Indeed, a subsequent speaker 
spoke of the roads made by the Romans, 
or by remote ancestors, as having been 
allowed to fall into ruin, while “ nothing ”’ 
seemed to have been done towards road- 
making and highway repairing until the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

It may readily be admitted that the work 
of this sort was meagre and bad; but the 
following jottings culled from Middlesex 
wills among my notes suffice to show that 
the roads in the north-west of London 
came in for more attention than in most 
districts. Perhaps, with the exception of 
the road between London and Dover, the 
North-West route running through Edg- 
ware was the best-maintained road of any 
in England. Apart, however, from the 
extension of this great highway, so many 
were the pilgrims to the shrine of Our Lady 
of Willesden, that from Westminster to 
Kilburn at least the road was particularly 
well kept during the Middle Ages. 

John Burton of Hampstead, by his will 
dated 1426 (175 More), left 33s. 4d. for the 
reparation of the king’s highway (from 
Hampstead) towards London. 

1532. John Bleverhauset of Hampstead 
directed that his house there should be sold, 
and the proceeds spent on the highways 
between Hampstead and St. Gyles in the 
Fields. 

In 1552 John Armstrong of London left 
money for the repair of Mapes Lane, ‘‘ which 
is between Kylborne & Wilsdon.”’ 

In 1500 William Page of “ Our Blessed 


Lady of Wilsdon”’ left 10/. to repair the 
highways in that parish, 

In 1558 Henry Page of Wembley, Harrow, 
left a sum for the repair of highways between 
London and Harrow. 

In 1564 John Kempe of Marylebone left 
money for the repair of the roads between 
Kilbourne and Paddington. 

Edward Harvest of Edgware in 1610 left 
land in Holloway, the income to be used 
for the repair of the highway between 
Tybourne and Edgware. 

About this period one named Mulbury 
also left land for the repair of the road 
between Bushey Heath and London. 

Richard Page of Sudbury Jeft by his will, 
dated 1556, 20s. for the repair of the “ high- 
ways called East Lane in Harrow.” 

Richard Braunche of Oxgate, Willesden, 
and of Clitterhouse, Hendon, by his will, of 
1552, left 20s. for the mending of Oxgate 
Lane; and long before this—namely, in 
1492—John at Woode of Hendon left 
6s. 8d. for ‘‘new makyng of Braynte Bridge 
between Finchley & Hendon.” 

Dame Sarah Kempe, widow of Sir Nicholas 
Kempe of Finchley, in 1649 left money for 
the repair of the highway between Islington 
and Stroud Green; and numerous other 
eases of such philanthropic work might be 
given. 

As to the removal of obstructions we have 
frequent evidence; for instance, in 1551], 
when at Highgate a yeoman was punished 
for obstructing a public way in the Bishop 
of London’s Park leading from Hendon 
to Highgate. In 1624 Perey Herbert was 
prosecuted for neglecting to repair a bridge 
at Hendon called “ Brunstreete ”’ Bridge ; 
and similar actions to enforce repairs occur 
in the Session Rolls. Then, too, it was usual 
in most manors to devote one week a year 
to the general repair of the manor ways, 
and on these occasions all considerable 
tenants had to furnish carts, horses, oxen, 
and men to assist with this work under 
pain of penalty, which was several times 
enforced by application to a justice of the 
peace. 

Early instances of drays, carts, and 
waggons were desired by the lecturer, and 
I may therefore note here the mention of 
‘“‘dung-carts with the things thereto ready 
furnished ”’ which occurs in the will of John 
Bonnion of Wilsden, dated 1603. Previous 
to this date there was, I believe, a waggoner 
living at or near Kilburn who carried by 
waggon and team between Hendon, Hamp- 
stead, and Westminster. I am unable to 
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trace by authority or note, and should be 
glad of any confirmation of this. 
Frep. HircHin-Kemp. 
6, Beechtield Road, Catford. 


{In the index to the second volume of Dr. R. R. 
Sharpe’s valuable ‘Calendar of Wills proved in the 
Court of Husting,’ under ‘ Highways,’ are numerous 
entries for repair of roads in and near London, 
many of them being set out in detail. The earliest 
instance in the first volume is 1342. 

In Robert Hudson’s deeply interesting ‘ Memo- 
rials of a Warwickshire Parish,’ 1904, reference is 
made to a peculiar bequest (c. 1615) for repair of a 
special highway :— 

“William Ashby deceased gave ij kyne to be let 
after the decease of his heire by y* churchwardens 
at 20" a cow by the yere the one 20" unto y* mending 
of y® heighway betwixt prats pit & the pinfold & y° 
other unto y* poore of Lapworth.” 

Mr. Hudson’s comment (p. 110) illustrates the 
tenacity of local nomenclature: ‘‘ Prat’s Pit is, of 
course, the pool which is known by the same name 
still. ‘The pinfold’ has been lost to us within quite 
recent years by enclosure, but we all know where 
it stood.” 

Roger Slye, in 1527, left a bequest of twenty 
— yearly for mending the highways between 

is house and Lapworth Church (pp. 77, 82-3).] 


oldest quotations 
have the spelling hakenet or hakenai, inthree 
syllables. Dr. Murray says that, according 
to Ducange, it was latinized in England as 
hakeneius, viz., in 1373. 

But it appears in Anglo-Latin at least 
eighty-one years earlier! There is no 
doubt as to this. See vol. ii. of the ‘ Camden 
Miscellany,’ where are printed the expenses 
of John of Brabant for 1292. At p. 2 we 
have: hakeneio ferente tunicam 
nocturnam et res alias.’ The date is 
Saturday, 29 Nov., 1292. 

It seems to me obvious, after this, that 
the word is native English; and that all 
the foreign forms, much later in date (as 
I believe), were merely borrowed from the 
Old English hakenei, which is thus shown 
to be at least as old as the time of 
Edward I. 

If this once be granted, the etymology 
becomes absurdly easy, though it has 
hitherto been the despair of etymologists. 
For in the Inquisitiones post Mortem, in 
1284-5 (eight years earlier still), I find 
mention of Hakeney in Middlesex, which is 
the same word, letter for letter. And this 
is nothing but the modern Hackney, which 
is spelt the same way as the horse even 
now. So the puzzle is solved; and a 
“hackney,” after all, is only a “‘ Hackney 
horse.” WaLTER W. SKEAT. 


BEERBREWING AND BRICKMAKING.—I am 
under the impression that the brewing of 
beer, as distinguished from ale, is supposed, 
on the strength of an ancient rime, to date 
from Tudor times. 

In the newly published volume of the 
Patent Rolls, 1436-44, on p. 495 (1441), is a 
clause 
“that whereas none of ‘les Berebrewers’ within 
the realm of England are corrected, searched, or sur- 
veyed by any officers having the power of enforcing 
the assize of bread, wine, ale, flesh, fish, or other 
victuals, although in all other lands where the said 
mistery is used certain officers chosen out of the 
berebrewers are appointed to make such search, 
survey, and correction,” &c. 

William Veysy and another are appointed to 
survey, &c. This is probably the William 
Weysy, “ brikemaker,” who in 1437 (p. 145) 
is given powers to make bricks for Sheen 
Manor: I believe an unrecorded early ex- 
ample of brickmaking. 

NEvItt, F.S.A. 


FansHAWE Mewmorrs. (See ante, p. 439.) 
—May I correct an error at this reference ? 
The editor of ‘The Memoirs of Ann, Lady 
Fanshawe,’ is not Mr. E. J. Fanshawe, the 
owner of the MS., but his cousin, Mr. H. C. 
Fanshawe, C.S.I. W. C. B—p. 


WetsH MaGazines: ‘ YR YMOFYNYDD.’ 
—Very few Welsh magazines have run their 
course for fifty years, and the fact that the 
above monthly, the organ of the Welsh 
Unitarians, has just reached the end of 
sixty years of existence, having been first 
published in September, 1847, may be 
thought worthy of a note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The magazine has, however, not been issued 
quite uninterruptedly. It is somewhat re- 
markable that during the first fifty-three 
years of its existence it had only five 
editors: the Rev. John Edward Jones 
(Bridgend) from September, 1847, to 1865 ; 
the Rev. D. L. Evans (Carmarthen) to 1873 ; 
the Rev. R. J. Jones (Aberdare) to 1887 ; 
and the Rev. J. Hathren Davies (Cef- 
necoedeymmer, near Merthyr) 


900. 
Wenallt, Aberdare. 


RIGHT TO BEAR Arms.—Mr. W. P. Bail- 
don in an article on the College of Arms in 
The Ancestor, vol. x. pp. 52-69, wherein he 
seeks to upset the authority of the College 
in matters armorial, alleging that bearing 
arms by prescription is all that is required, 
says that he cannot understand a confirma- 
tion of arms. 

His contention appears to be that either 
arms are considered genuine by the heralds, 
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or they are not. If they are held to be | worth of goods, dated 1780. The document 
genuine, then no grant is thought neces- | measures 8 in. by 7 in., which seems to have 
sary; but, if not, then a new grant must been a favourite size for printed bills, 


issue. 
This view of the heralds he can under- 


stand ; but a confirmation of arms he regards | 


as an official recognition of a false coat, 
and therefore an altogether irregular pro- 
ceeding. I fancy, however, that I can 
satisfactorily account for this procedure. 
When arms first came into vogue, and 
armorial science was in its infancy, people 
took whatever arms they pleased, without 
reference to any authority, and this was 
called bearing arms by assumption. These 
arms of assumption were continued by their 
descendants, and this continuation was 
called prescription or user.” 

The Heralds’ College was a later inven- 
tion; and what, therefore, could be more 
natural than that, when a claimant to a 
coat of arms contrived to establish a 
pedigree in the College books, showing his 
lineal male descent from an ancestor who 
used prescriptive arms prior to the founda- 
tion of the College of Arms itself, the 
heralds’ officials should acknowledge the 
claim? What else could they do? As 
time passes, of course the proving a title to 
arms by prescription becomes ever more and 
more difficult. OLIVER COLLINS. 


BETHLEHEM HospitaL: Ovtrit or 
MATES.—A recent reference on the part of 
Mr. MacMIcHAeEt to this famous 
old-time charitable foundation (ante, p. 293, 
s.v. “Sham Abraham ’’) reminds me of a 
small printed notice I found some time 
since in looking through the papers con- 
tained in a City church chest. The following 
is a transcript of it :— 

BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 
ORDERED, That the Apparel wanting for the 
Patients, may be provided by their Friends; but, 
if not done, the Steward shall furnish what the 
7 Committee shall order at the following 
rices : 


For MEN. For Women. 
&. 
A Coat 16 6 ABlanket Gown 10 6 
A Waistcoat 6 4 A Gownand Petti- 
A Pair of Breeches coat 19 
A Shirt An Under Petti- 
A Pair of Shoes 46 coat 3 8 
APairofStockings 2 3 A Shift 3 4 
ap 1 0 A Pair of Shoes a1 
A Blanket Gown 10 6 A Pairof Stockings 1 10 
A Strait Waist- A Cap 1 @ 
coat 13 6 A Handkerchief 
Buckles 8 An Apron | 
Buckles 8 
The notice itself is undated, but bears a 
written receipt on the back for some 5l. 


receipts, &c., at this period. 
Wituiam McMurray. 

WorDSWORTH AND BROWNING.—AS it is 
common to note parallels of thought that 
occur in the works of distinguished writers, 
it may be permissible to mention here a 
remarkable contrast presented in the methods 
by which two eminent poets approach the 
seme mysterious and impressive theme. 

In the autumn of 1802 Wordsworth 
composed on the beach near Calais the 
sonnet ‘‘It is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free.’ After dwelling upon the tranquil 
sunset and the gentleness of heaven over 
the face of the waters, he suddenly exclaims : 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
The quick transition from the contemplation 
of the peaceful scene to the thought of the 
omnipresent Deity, while almost startling in 
its apparent abruptness, is really a legitimate 
sequence of thought, and forms a comple- 
mentary and crowning culmination to what 
precedes. The very silence, to the poet’s 
sensitive ear, is permeated with the sound 
which evinces eternal energy and super- 
vision. As one seldom sees a reference to 
this dignified and reverent meditation on 
the cosmogony, it is probably safe to infer 
‘that Wordsworth’s sonnets have ceased to 
be widely read. 

On the other hand, Browning’s song in 
‘Pippa Passes,’ telling in rough, homespun 
fashion that “the year’s at the spring” 
and so forth, appears to be a favourite with 
the religious writer of these days. It is 
‘seldom quoted in full, or considered with 
reference to its dramatic setting; but its 
' closing lines, 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world, 

have reached the distinction that marks 
{the standard quotation. As a_ simple, 
colloquial formula this presents no such 
| metaphysical difficulties as have to be en- 
countered in any attempt to grasp Words- 
worth’s significant commentary, and thus 
it has quickly become a common possession, 
while the other is left for the discovery of 
the specialist. THOMAS BAYNE. 


CuurcH PropertiIES.—The note ante, 
_p. 201, reminds me that there is a beautiful 
English thirteenth-century wrought-iron 
'grille’’ from Chichester Cathedral at the 
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V. and A. Museum, South Kensington. I 
have for years wondered why a work con- 
sidered worthy of being at the 8.IKK.M. has 
been turned out of the cathedral. It makes 
one thing the less to attract a visitor to the 
town, to say nothing of more cogent reasons 
for keeping it in its proper place. 
THOMAS. 


CLOISTERER.’—This word appears to 
have had a technical meaning, which I hope 
some of your readers will define. 
“N.E.D.”’ says only: ‘‘One who dwells 
in a cloister ; a monk or nun.”’ 

In the injunctions addressed by John 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln (1521-47), 


to the Abbess of Elstow, is a charge (Archwo-— 


logia, xlvii. 52) 

“that all the sayd ladyes bothe of the abbesse 
side and of the misericorde doo obserue and kepe 
the quere att matens, masse, and all other dyvyne 
seruice, as those that be called the cloystrers, with- 
out ther be any lawfull impedyment.” 


Paston Famity.—There is in my posses- 
sion a MS. commonplace book, bound in 
vellum, written by the Rev. J. Paston 
between, apparently, 1700 and 1750. It 
contains (inter alia) epitaphs; poems by 
Mr. Paston ; copies of letters from James II., 
Dr. Tillotson, and others; and extracts on 
various subjects from Mr. Paston’s “ Al- 


The. 


| Mayer above named, by whom he had five Children, 
viz., James, born at ye Parsonage in Finingham 


Jan. ye 10th, 1674. . 
William (since deceased), born at Botesdale April 


ye 16th, 1677. 
Ellis, born ibid : eg ye 24th, 1678. 
Elizabeth, born ibid Sept ye 28th, 1680. 
Ann, born at Livermere obey May ye 3rd, 1684. 
Our Mother died in Childbed of this last, and my 
Father took to his second Wife Alice, ye Widow of 
Mr. Nathaniel Fox of Westhorp in Suffolk & one of 
| ye Sisters of St Robert Wright, Lord Chief Justice 
| of England in ye Reign of King James 2nd. 
My good Father died at ye Parsonage of Liver- 
'mere parva Feb: ye 9th, 1721/2, in ye Eightieth 
a of his Age, and lies buried in ye Chancel 
there.” 


NEWTON WADE. 
' Newport, Mon. 


Putprts. (See ante, p. 238.)—Your 
review of ‘English Church Furniture’ re- 
minds me that the instance given of the 

removal of a carved seventeenth-century 
pulpit is not the only one of its kind, unfor- 
tunately. Last year I visited the out-of-the- 
way church at Alderton, near Northampton, 
and found that the carved and inscribed 
back of the pulpit of 1631, with the sounding- 
board, had been removed for a very insuffi- 
cient reason, but fortunately had not been 
| destroyed, being in a pew at the < of the 
R. B—R. 


| church. 
“ Anrractuosrry.”—In speaking of the 
obscurity of much of the language of the 


manacks ”’ for 1686 e¢ seg. On the last page poetry of Meredith, in the account of that 
of the book there is a genealogical account author in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
of Mr. Paston’s family, which I think is of (vol. xxx. p. 637), the writer applies the 


sufficient importance to record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is as follows :— 


“*My dear Father (the Rev. Mr. James Paston> 
Rector of Littlemere & Finingham, both in ye 
County of Suffolk) was born at Faversham in Cam- 
bridgeshire on Christmas day Anno Domini 1642. 
He was admitted in Trinity College in Cambridge, 
but I can’t tell in what year. He there took his 
degrees of Batchelor & Master of Arts. He came 
young into Suffolk (as I remember, before he was 
20 years old), and was made Master of ye Free 
School in Gislingham. He was ordained Deacon at 
Norwich by Bishop Reynolds in ye Parish Church 
of St. Martin at ye Palace on May ye 2lst, 1665. 
On the death of Mr. Edmond Mayer, Rect* of Fin- 
ingham, he was Presented to that Living by Mr. 
Frere ; his Induction to it bears Date Sept: ye 9th, 
1667. He had some time after that ye Wes School 
of Botesdale given him by St Edmond Bacon of 

edgrave, where he continued till ye 
when upon ye Death of Mr. Whitehead, Rect of 
Livermere ae, he was presented to that Living 
by Mr. Richard Coke of ye same Parish. His In- 
duction to this Living bears date Aug: ye 8th, 
1681, and he obtained a Personal Union of these 2 
Livings. He was Ordained Priest by ye aforesaid 
Br Reynolds (in ye same Church in which he was 
before Ordained Deacon) on March ye 25th, 1667. 
He married Elizabeth, the only Daughter of Edmond 


ear 1681, 


expression anfractuosity,’’ with the remark 
“to use a word of Dr. Johnson’s.” This 
would give the impression that it was coined 
by Johnson. But the word is found long 
before his time. The first instance of its 
use quoted by Dr. Murray is in Peter Lowe's 
‘Whole Course of Chirurgeriv’ (published 
in 1596): ‘*The vayne goeth aboue the 
artier, but not right lyne as other parts 
doe, but in anfractuosities, like unto a 
Woodbine.” The “ anfractuosities of the 
brain’ is also found in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1687. Ray and others use 
adjective ‘* anfractuous.’”” The only 
thing original in Johnson (Boswell, iv. 336) 
is its application (no doubt intended mirth- 
ully — his jokes were ponderous) to the 
| human mind, as shown in reluctance to sit 
for a picture. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Dicxenstana: Capr. €vTtLe.—All novel- 
ists on a large scale forget themselves once 
‘in a while, and frequent attention has been 
,ealled to Dickens’s slips of memory as to 
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his characters and the action. But one, I 
think, has never been mentioned. In 
chap. xxiii. of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ Capt. 
Cuttle, desiring to make a trumpet of his 
hands for a loud call, puts a hand to each 
side of his mouth for that purpose. Of 
course, one hand was a hook, and would 
not have helped him to do the trumpet act. 
Forrest Morcan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Irish Sonc. —I_ should 
be glad to get some information about the 
following song—the time and place of its 
first appearance, its authorship if it has 
any, whether it is now current anywhere 
in Great Britain or Ireland, and in particular 
what legend or fancy underlies the strange 
expressions in the third stanza, and the 
significance of the name ‘ Rinordine.’ The 
song was popular in the United States in 
the forties of the last century, being found 
in such collections as ‘The Forget-me-not 
Songster’ and ‘Songs for the Million,’ 
printed about that time; and it still has 
some vogue among the vulgar, to judge 
from the fact that it appears in The Monthly 
Budget of Music printed for humble song- 
lovers by Trifet of Boston. It seems to be 
of Irish origin; yet I have so far failed to 
find it in Irish song-collections, though 
‘The Mountains of Pomeroy’ in A. P. 
Graves’s ‘Irish Song - Book’ (London, 
Dublin, and New York, 1895) is a literary 
reworking of it—with the folk-lore interest 
left out. In two of the ballads in Child’s 
great collection, Nos. 110 and 111, in which 
the situation is similar to that in ‘ Rinor- 
dine,’ the woman afterwards asks the man 
his name and where he dwells. 


RINORDINE. 
One evening as I rambled 
Two miles below Pomroy, 
I met a farmer’s daughter 
All on the mountains high : 
I said, ‘‘ My pretty fair maiden, 
Your beauty shines most clear, 
And upon these lonely mountains 
I’m glad to meet you here.” 


Sne said, ‘* Young man, be civil, 
My company forsake, 

For in my great opinion 

I tear you are a rake; 


And if my parents should know, 
My life they would destroy 

For keening of your company 

All on the mountain high.” 

T said, ** My dear, I am no rake, 
But brought up in Venus’ train, 
And looking for eoncealments 
All in the judge’s name ; 

Your beauty has ensnared me, 

I cannot pass you by, 

And with my gun I'll guard you 
All on the mountains high.” 

This pretty little thing, 

She fell into amaze; 

With her eyes as bright as amber 
Upon me she did gaze ; 

Her cherry cheeks and ruby lips 
They lost their former dye, 

And then she fell into my arms 
All on the mountains high. 

T had but kissed her once or twice 
Till she came to again : 

She modestly then asked me, 
“Pray, sir, What is your name ? 
If you go to yonder forest, 

My castle you will find, 

Wrote in ancient history ; 

My name is Rinordine.” 

I said, ** My pretty fair maiden, 
Don’t let your parents know, 

For if ye do, they ‘Il prove my ruin 
And fatal overthrow ; 

But when you come to look for me, 
Perhans you'll not me find, 

But I'll be in my castle: 

And call for Rinordine.” 

Come, all ye pretty fair maidens, 
A warning take by me, 

And be sure you quit night-walking 
And shun bad company : 

For if vou don’t, you'll surely rue 
Until the day you die, 

And beware of meeting Rinor 
All on the mountains high. 


H. M. Betpen. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., U.S.A. 


Bunyan’s Witt. —A_ statement 
having appeared in The Daily News on 
6 November to the effect that a Mrs. Cov- 
ington, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, was in pos- 
session of “a will of John Bunyan,” dated 
23 Dec., 1685, Mr. Henry Leach, of East 
Finchley, communicated to the paper on 
the 21st a brief note (printed in ‘ The Editor’s 
Postbag’ under the above heading) con- 
veying the information that he was owner 
of a similar will, of the same date, with 
witnesses’ signatures appended. 

Would it not be interesting to learn 
whether these documents are really authentic 
records (as of a will drawn up in duplicate) 
of the author of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress * ? 
According to Canon Venables in the ‘D.N.B..,’ 
Bunyan made no will, but on 23 Dec., 1685, 
the date of the documents above referred 
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to, executed a deed of gift of all his worldly 
possessions in favour of his wife Elizabeth. 
Can this deed of gift and the alleged wills 
in reality be identica’ ? 

While referring to Bunyan, I should like 
to remind the multitudinous correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q. that my genealogical inquiry 
concerning him, printed at p. 329 of the 
preceding volume, still remains unanswered. 

McMurray. 


JAcoB AND MatrHew Unwin.—Can any 
of your readers tell me where I can obtain 
a copy of ‘ The Naturalist’s Album,’ printed 


and published by Mr. Jacob Unwin, St. 
Peter's Alley, Cornhill, sixty or seventy 
years ago ? 


At the same time may I inquire for 
information concerning Matthew Unwin, 
who is referred to in Mr. Hill’s book on 
‘The Printers and Bookmakers of Birming- 
ham’ as the first printer to produce a 
complete book in Birmingham ? The date 
of his first production seems to have been 
about 1702. FIsHER UNWIN. 

1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


ENGRAVINGS AFTER HoprpnerR.—I am 
anxious to see copies of the following 
engravings after J. Hoppner, R.A., and 
should be glad if any of your readers could 
help me. They are not to be found in the 
Print-Room, B.M., nor in the Sutherland 
Collection at the Bodleian. 

a Thomas Babington, engraved by Wag- 
staff. 


2. Sir F. F. Baker (died 1830), engraved 
by Heath. 

3. R. Eaton, lawyer, mentioned by 
Bromley. 


4. John Meyer, when a youth, engraved 
by J. Baldrey in 1783. 

5. Lieut.-General Maitland, engraved by 
T. Lupton. Of this I have seen a proof, 
and am in want of the date of publication 
only. W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8. W. 


THe Treaty or Titsit.—On 25 June, 
1807, the secret meeting of the Tsar and the 
- Emperor of Austria which led to the Treaty 
of Tilsit took place, and Mackenzie, the 
English spy, who overheard the conversa- 
tion, left on the same day for Memel. 
Having reported his information, he left 
on 26 June with Leveson Gower’s dispatch, 
and arrived in London on 16 July. The 
Foreign Office date of the receipt of the 
dispatch is, however, 18 July. Orders were 
given to the fleet on 19 July, and it sailed 
on 27 July. The articles of the treaty were 


revealed in Parliament in 1817, but, accord- 
ing to Alison, Lord Liverpool fully ex- 
plained the whole circumstances in Parlia- 
ment many years afterwards. Can any 
reader give the date of Lord Liverpool's 
speech and the reference to it in the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Debates’? Further, is anything 
known as to the identity and subsequent 
career of Mackenzie? Was he the Colin 
Alexander Mackenzie who is referred to in 
‘ The Annual Register ’ of 1851, and who died 
on 2 Nov., 1851, aged seventy-three. This 
Mackenzie was sent in 1810 to Morlaix to 
negotiate an exchange of prisoners, but his 
mission failed. 1t seems unlikely that this 
was the same Mackenzie, as the part which 
he played in connexion with the Treaty of 
Tilsit would probably have made his employ- 
ment on a diplomatic mission inadvisable. 
Is there any modern investigation of the 
secret history of the Treaty of Tilsit ? And 
has Leveson Gower’s dispatch ever been 
published ? J. D. 

(Dr. Holland Rose has written several articles on 
Canning and the Treaty of Tilsit. The most recent 
of them is discussed in 7'he Atheneum of 15 June 
last (p. 730), a reply from Dr. Rose appearing a 
fortnight later. ] 


EncuisH Putprrs.—Is there any book 
on English pulpits like Paley’s ‘ Fonts’ or 
Pugin’s ‘Screens’ ? CANON. 

[Dr. Cox and A. Harvey’s ‘ English Church Furni- 
ture’ (Methuen) notes that the only work on old 
English pulpits is by T. T. Dollmen, issued in 
1849, and entitled ‘Examples of Ancient Pulpits.’ 
‘English Church Furniture’ includes the first list 
attempted of pre-Reformation pulpits arranged 
under 


Ropert STRATFORD Byron.—I_ have 
found a reference (circa 1770) to a gentleman 
of this name, who is said to have been a 
brother of William, fifth Baron Byron (1722- 
1798). I can find no confirmation in Burke. 
Had the fifth Baron a _ brother named 
Robert Stratford Byron? and is anything 


known concerning him ? 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


CopENHAGEN EXPEDITION, 1807.—Many 
years after the bombardment of Copenhagen 
and the surrender of the Danish fleet in 
1807, Bagger, a Danish poet, wrote a roman- 
tic poem ‘The English Captain,’ which 
became very popular. In this he describes 
how one of the captains of Lord Gambier’s 
fleet showed his violent dislike to the under- 
taking, and, rather than assist in such 
proceedings against a friendly and unsus- 
pecting nation, jumped overboard and was 
drowned. The poem is said to have been 
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founded on a report in a contemporary 
Danish paper. It states that, according to 
reports from London, a universal disapproval 
of the aim of the expedition existed there, 
even among most of the officers on board 
the$fleet. One of them drowned himself 
rather than be forced to fight in such an 
unjust cause. The English pretend that he 
suffered somewhat from melancholy. 

Is there any fact underlying this report ? 

W. R. Prior. 


ROBERT CREIGHTON, CANON AND PRE- 
CENTOR OF WELLS.—Whom did Creighton 
(1639-1734) marry, and when? The 
* D.N.B.,’ xiii. 70, gives no information on 
these points. G. 


OuIveER East was admitted to West- 
minster School in September, 1745, aged 
eight. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify him ? 

G. FOR. B: 


ScorrisH PRovERB.—In a book published 
in Edinburgh in 1606 I find the following : 
‘“* According to the proverb that he that 
hountes doth not ay rost.”” Will some 
reader kindly give an earlier quotation of 
this proverb ? Wie. 


Wativa IN CUMBERLAND. —In a notice 
of Sir Thomas Armstrong, father of the well- 
known Sir T. Armstrong, he is stated at 
10 S. iv. 282 to have been “of Waliva’”’ in 
Cumberland. Can any of your readers tell 
me where Waliva is situated ? D. M. 


Cart. Wooprs RoGers.—This celebrated 
old sea-captain brought home Alexander 
Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe), and wrote a most 
interesting account of his voyage round the 
world as commander of the two privateers 
called the Duke and the Duchess, fitted out 
by Bristol merchants. At the time of his 
death in 1732 he was Governor of the 
Bahama Islands, and was busy suppressing 
the pirates in the West Indies. He was a 
freeman of Bristol. 

His father, who was also called Woodes 
Rogers, died about 1706, and in the letters 
of administration to his estate granted to 
his widow Frances Rogers on 15 Feb., 1706, 
he is described as late of the city of Bristol 
sup alto mari.’ I have not been able 
to find the will or administration of Mrs. 
Frances Rogers. 


1732. He appoints Hugh Raymond of 
London an executor with his son William 
Whetstone Rogers, and gives his property 
to his son and his daughter Sarah, and does 
not mention his wife. In the probate act 
he is described as late of the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, but dying at the 
Bahama Islands, a widower. Although he 
was stated to be a widower, I think his wife 
was then living, as on 20 Jan., 1733, ad- 
ministration of the estate of Sarah Rogers 
or Whetstone, late of the parish of St. Swithin, 
London (‘“uxoris nuper Woodes Rogers 
ar.’’), was granted to William Whetstone 
Rogers. 

The will of William Whetstone Rogers, 
who described himself as son of Woodes 
Rogers, late Governor of the Bahama 
Islands, is dated 5 Aug., 1733, and was 
proved in London in 1735. After a legacy 
of ls. to Mary Coizin, daughter of Dame 
Mary Whetstone, he gives the residue of his 
property to his sister Sarah Rogers. In the 
probate act he is described as a bachelor, 
late of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, but as 
dying at Whydah, on the coast of Africa. 

The will of Sarah Rogers, who also 
describes herself as daughter of Woodes 
Rogers, late Governor of Providence, 
Bahama Islands, is dated 9 June, 1743, and 
was proved in London 13 June, 1743. She 
gives to ‘Mr. Sergeant Eyre the picture 
of her father, brother, and herself in one 
frame.’ She gives legacies to the following 
persons: Mrs. Watson (aunt of her cousin 
Joseph Woods), Mrs. Martha Skinner of 
Channel Row, Mrs. Briliana Mason, Mrs. 
Woodward, Thomas Burdus, and Mrs. 
Edward Gateley ; and appoints her cousin 
Joseph Woods executor. 

I ask for information on the following 
points :— 

1. To what family of Rogers did Capt. 
Woodes Rogers belong? and is anything 
known of his father’s pedigree and where 
he was born? There was a brother John, 
who was shot during the voyage round the 
world, but I cannot trace anything of this 


man. 

2. Who would be the Mr. Sergeant Eyre, 
mentioned in Sarah Rogers’s will? He 
could not be the Lord Chief Justice, as he 
died prior to 1743. 

3. Who now has possession of the portrait 
of Woodes Rogers and his children men- 
tioned in Sarah Rogers’s will? In an old 


Capt. Woodes Rogers married Sarah, catalogue of engraved portraits sold by 
daughter of Admiral Sir William Whetstone J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, I saw the 


(see ‘D.N.B.’). His will is dated 27 May, 


1729, and was proved in London 24 Nov., , Rogers and Family, 1s.” 


following item: 


“Portrait of Governor 
Would this be an 
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engraving of the portrait mentioned in 
Sarak Rogers’s will? And is there any 
other portrait of Woodes Rogers ? 

4. What relation was Capt. Woodes 
Rogers to Mr. Francis Rogers of Bristol, 
one of the co-owners of the Duke and the 
Duchess privateers, and to Mr. Noblett 
Rogers of Cork, mentioned by Woodes 
Rogers in his account of his voyage ? 

NEwtTon WADE. 

Newport, Mon. 


Replies. 
BEAUCHAMP OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(10 S. viii. 307.) 


In vol. xxxvi. of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society’s Proceedings is a 
40-page article by the late Mr. John Batten, 
entitled ‘The Barony of Beauchamp of 
Somerset.’ This gives what appears to be 
a fairly exhaustive account of the family of 
Beauchamp of Hatch, and it should be con- 
sulted by Mr. F. A. Epwarps if he has not 
already done so. The article states that it 
is difficult to establish the relationship, if 
any, which existed between the Beauchamps 
of Somerset and the other noble families 
of that name: they certainly bore distinct 
arms, but they were probably branches 
of one Norman stock seated originally near 
Avranches. 

Mr. Batten suggests that the Somerset 
Beauchamps were descended from ‘“ Robert 
the Constable,” otherwise ‘‘ Robert Fitz 
Ivo,” who at the time of Domesday held 
extensive domains in the Western counties, 
part of the Honour of Moretain, those 
domains including the manor of Hatch. 
The Rev. R. W. Eyton (‘ Domesday Studies ’) 
also states that “‘ Robert the Constable ”’ 
was ancestor of the Barons Beauchamp of 
Hatch. 

ight. to Mr. Batten, Robert Fitz Ivo 
was probably father of Robert Beauchamp 
(I.), who in 1092 was witness to a charter 
by which Ansger Brito gave his land at 
Preston (near Yeovil) to the Priory of 
Bermondsey, Surrey, and who also witnessed 
a charter of Henry I. confirming that gift. 

Robert (T.) had a son, another Robert 
Beauchamp, who for the aid to marry the 
King’s daughter in 1166 certified that he 
held of the King in chief seventeen knights’ 
fees, all of the old feoffment, and who was 
Sheriff of Dorset and Somerset as early as 
9 Henry II. (1162-3), and again from 
the 22nd to the 29th of the same reign 


(1183) after which nothing more is heard of 
him 


There is strong presumption that the only 
child of this Robert (II.) was a daughter 
(Muriel) who became the wife of Simon de 
Valletort, the issue of the marriage being | 
Robert (III.), who adhered to his mother’s 
name of Beauchamp, but sometimes called 
himself ‘‘ Robert Fitz Simon.’ Robert (III.) 
was a minor at his father’s death, and Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent, became his guardian. 
He probably attained his majority before 
13 John (1211-12), as in the Scutage Roll, 
2 to 13 John, he is assessed for seventeen 
fees of the Honour of Moretain, as Robert 
(II.) had been in 14 Henry II. He was 
Sheriff of Dorset and Somerset in 7 Henry ITI. 
(1222-3); and it appears by his Inq. post 
mortem that he died before 1 Feb., 1251/2 
(26 Henry III.), leaving Robert Beauchamp 
““le Jeune”? (Robert IV.) as his son and 
heir. 

Robert (IV.) was in 28 Henry ITT. (1243-4), 

and subsequently, one of the Justices in 
Eyre for the Western counties. In 38 
Henry III. (1253-4) he was assessed for his 
seventeen knights’ fees to an aid for making 
the King’s son a knight. He married Alice, 
daughter of Reginald de Mohun, who on 
this marriage gave 
“Robert Beauchamp, junior, in free marriage with 
Alice his daughter, all his soke of Mohun, with its 
appurtenances, liberties, and advowsons of churches 
within the City of London and without, between 
the bridge of Flete and La Cherringe, to hold to 
him and the heirs from the said Robert and Alice 
issuing for ever.” 
This charter is not dated, but it must have 
been made before the death of Robert (III.) 
and not later than 1248. In_ 1251 
(36 Henry III.) Robert (IV.) and his wife 
parted with the soke to Richard, Abbot of 
Westminster, who in return released to 
Robert and his heirs the annual rent payable 
by him for the view of frank pledge of his 
manor of Shepperton, and gave to Robert and 
Alice 85 marks of silver. This must be the 
transaction referred to by Mr. Epwarps. 

Robert (IV.) died before 50 Henry III. 
(1265-6), as in thet year mention is made of 
Alice as his widow. The issue of their 
marriage was two sons—John, the elder, 
and Humphrey, who settled at Ryme, in 
Dorsetshire, and acquired by marriage con- 
siderable possessions in Devon. John Beau- 
champ (I.) married Cecilia, daughter of 
William de Vivonia (surnamed De Fortibus), 
and was enriched by her with her share of 
the Barony of De Fortibus, including the 
manors of Welton and Compton Dunden, in 


| | 
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Somerset. In 5 Edward I. (1276-7) he was 
appointed Governor of the Castles of 
Caermarthen and Cardigan. He died at 
Hatch, 24 Oct., 1283 (11 Edward I.), but 
his remains were removed to Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon for burial. 

At John Beauchamp’s death the elder of 
his sons—John (II.)—was only ten years 
old. This son in due time took his place as 
a lord of Parliament. His wife’s Christian 
name was Joan. He died 10 Edward III. 
(1336), leaving John Beauchamp (III.), 
aged thirty, his only surviving son and heir ; 
also a daughter, Joan, the first wife of John, 
2nd Baron de Cobham. 

When John (III.) died 19 May, 1343 
(17 Edward IIT.), Margaret his wife survived 
him; likewise two sons—John, the elder, 
born at Stoke, 3 Edward III. (1329), and 
Hugh. Such evidence as is available points 
to the probability of Margaret Beauchamp 
being the daughter of John St. John, Lord 
of Basing, and Isabel, daughter of Hugh de 
Courtenay. John Beauchamp (IV.) married 
Alice, a daughter of Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick; but he died without 
issue 8 Oct., 1361 (35 Edward III.), his 
heirs being his sister Cecily and John de 
Meriet, son of another sister, Eleanor. His 
widow married Sir Matthew Gournay in 
1374. 

Mr. Batten argues that as the only child 
of John de Meriet, a daughter named 
Elizabeth, died about the age of fifteen 
without issue, the abeyance of the Barony 
of De Beauchamp terminated in favour of 
Roger Seymour, grandson of Cecily by her 
first husband, and from him descended to 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the 
Protector, from whom it further descended 
to the 12th Duke of Somerset, and is in 
abeyance between his three daughters or 
their representatives. 

Robert, the younger brother of John (II.) 
died a bachelor, 32 Edward I. (1303-4). 
I can find no reference to the death of Hugh, 
the brother of John (IV.), but he must 
have died without issue before the death of 
the latter; otherwise he or his children 
would have been mentioned as his brother’s 
heir or heirs. 

Cecily Seymour’s second husband was 


more likely to be Sir Gilbert Turberville | 
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pedigree) served the county of Somerset 
in Parliament in 1307, 1314, and 1316, 
I take the following from the official records 
as published in the form of Blue- 
Books :— 
Parliament summoned to meet at North- 

ampton, 13 Oct., 1307: Somerset County, 
Johannes de Bello Campo de Gorden’. 

| Parliament summoned to meet at Lincoln, 
_ 23 July, and (by prorogation) at Westminster, 
| 20 Aug., 1312: Somerset County, Johannes 
_de Bello Campo de Marisco, miles. 
| Parliament summoned to meet at West- 
“minster, 23 Sept., 1313: Somerset County, 
| Johannes de Bello Campo de Marisco, miles. 
| Parliament summoned to meet at West- 
' minster, 20 Jan., 1314/15: Somerset County, 
_ Johannes de Bello Campo de Marisco. 
| By a writ dated 18 Aug., 11 Edward ITT. 
| (1337), Johannes de Beauchamp de Dunden 
/was summoned from Somerset to attend 
‘a Parliament which was to meet at 
| Westminster, 26 Sept., 1337. This was an 
addition to the usual knights of the shire 
and burgesses. 

Johannes Beauchamp de Lillesdon was 
returned as a representative of Somerset 
to the Parliaments summoned for 24 Feb., 
1370/71, and 8 June, 1371; and Thomas 
Beauchamp, miles, was a knight of the shire 
for Somerset in the Parliament of 30 April, 
1425; but what connexion they had with 
the Beauchamps of Hatch I do not at 
present know. 

‘** Dunden ”’ mentioned above is Compton 
'Dunden. Where was ‘“‘ Gorden”? Would 
\it be Gordano (Weston-in-Gordano and 
Easton-in-Gordano)? As to Marisco,” 
‘the only reference I can find to it is in the 
| will of Richard Cole of Nailsea, dated 1650, 
where the manor of Sanford-cum-Marisco 
is named; but the manor has not (so far 
as I know) been identified. 

The first of Mr. Epwarps’s four “‘Weaver”’ 
references (viz., p. 122) should be to the 
‘Visitations of the County of Somerset, 
1531 and 1573,’ and not to the ‘ Somerset 
JOHN COLES, Jun. 

“rome. 


There is no contemporary evidence that 
Robert ‘‘ the Constable,” the Domesday 


tenant of ‘‘ Hachia,’’ bore the surname of 


of Coity, Glamorganshire, than Richard de Beauchamp; but it is very probable 


Turberville of Bere Regis, Dorset. 


Her | nevertheless. 


He is the ‘‘ Robertus’’’ who 


sister Eleanor had no granddaughter Mar- holds Merston, but elsewhere in the Survey 
garet who married a Bonville. 

With reference to the statements by Mr. 
Epwarps, on Collinson’s authority, that 
John de Beauchamp (II. in the above 


of Somerset he is styled ‘* Robertus filius 
Ivonis.”’ He was a tenant everywhere of 
Robert, Count of Moretain. Simply as 


| Robertus he is named as holding of the 
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Count three hides in ‘ Freelestoch,” in 
Devon (Domesday Book. i. 104b.). 

The only fact I have noted of him outside 
that venerable record refers to the last- 
named place. Robert fitz Ivo gave a 
earucate in ‘ Fridelakestoc ’’ to the Abbey 
of Grestain, in Normandy (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ 
ii. 982), probably after Count Robert’s 
death in 1099, when Count William and his 
mother the Countess Matildis were making 
donations to the abbey. 

Robert de Beauchamp about 1220 founded 
a priory of Austin friars at Frithelstoke, 
so it seems the Abbey of Grestain had relin- 
quished or sold their land there to the 
donor’s heirs. 

Mr. Eyton (‘The Somerset Domesday,’ 
i. 97) reasonably suspected that Robert 
was Constable of the Count’s castle of 
Montacute. 

Beatrix, Lady Corbet, was a daughter 
of the first John de Beauchamp by Cecily 
de Vyvon, for when she died s.y. 1348, her 
great-nephew the last John was fourd to 
be her heir. Eleanor, wife of Fulk Fitz- 
warin, was another daughter, as she mentions | 
in her will ‘‘ her sister Beatrix Corbett, Lady | 
of Caux ” (see my reply to HERMENTRUDE | 
so long ago es 1869, 4 S. iii. 230). Joan, 
wife of John, Lord Cobham, seems to have 
been a third daughter. A. S. Extis. 

Westminster. 


Str James BurrovucH (10S. viii. 430).— 
The date of his death is 25 March, 1837 
(not 1839), and (according to ‘ The Annual 
Register’ of 1837) it occurred in Bedford 
Square, not Bedford Row. His burial, in 


died on the | 25" of March 1837 in the 88" year of 
his - | His remains were deposited in the vault of 
the | Temple Church London | This Tablet | was 
erected by Ann Burrough his only surviving child.” 


J. J. H. 


ARUNDEL CASTLE LEGEND (10S. viii. 390. 
434).—The edition of Elyot’s ‘Governor’ 
which Pror. SkeaT so justly commends 
was edited by H. H. 8. Croft, and not by 
(the late) Sir H. Croft. The error is likely 
to lead to confusion, as both were called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple. 

J. E. L. Pick 

Inner Temple Library. 


Pecoavi’’: I HAVE Sinp# ”’ (10S. viii. 
345, 395).—The earliest publication of this 
jest of which I am aware is in George 
Daniel’s entertaining medley ‘ Democritus 
in London’ (1852), where Sir Peter Prolix is 
made to say :-— 

What exclaim’d the gallant Napier, 

Proudly flourishing his rapier ! 

To the army and the navy, 

When he conquered Seinde ? Peccavi 
Until earlier publication can be proved, the 
credit for this perfect pun must remain 
with George Daniel. If the story quoted by 
Mr. A. L. MAYHEW (ante, p. 345) be true, 
the jest must be somewhere in the pages of 
Punch before 1852, and must have been 
repeated in the couplet on the annexation 
of Oude. By the way, Mr. MayHEw does 
not give the date of the appearance of that 
couplet—nor does Mr. Spielmann in _ his 
‘History.’ WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


LonDON AND BIRMINGHAM RaILway: 


his eighty-eighth year, was on 1 April, 1837,| Unroorep CarriaGes (10S. viii. 167, 234, 
in the Temple Church. His will was proved 292, 357, 414).—At the penultimate refer- 
April, 1837, inthe P.C.C. I observe that in| ference Mr. Hens states that ‘‘ so late as 
Foss’s ‘ Judges ’ (ed. 1870) the date is incor-| 1863 I rode in the ‘stand-up’ thirds that 
rectly given as 1839. In the ‘ Blue Book’ used to run upon the line between Glasgow 
for 1830 his residences are 16, Bedford and Greenock.’ The carriages referred to, 
Square, and Laverstock House, Wilts. At; which I remember well, were fourth (not 
Laverstock there is a monument to him, | third) class. They had roofs, but no seats, 
which may perhaps give further particulars | divisions, or windows, being, in fact, long 
of his career. ; | covered trucks, the roofs supported by iron 
: stanchions, and the ends closed in. Wild 
In Laverstock Church, near Salisbury, scenes used occasionally to be witnessed in 
there is this mural monument to Sir James | these luxurious vehicles, especially on Satur- 
Burrough :— | day nights and on holidays. Da we 


“In Memory of | Sir James Burrough Knight | 


Late of this Parish and of | Bedford Square in the | 
County of Middlesex | He studied the Law with | 
Industry and hoe it for many years with | such | 
Integrity Ability and Success that he was created 

in 1816 | one of the Judges of the Court of Common | 
Pleas | In 1828 he retired from that office to a) 
Private Life and enjoyments | oe from Bene- | 
volence Charity and a Cheerful temper increased | 

by the attentions of his Family and friends and | 


I have read the various communications 
under the above heading with interest. Let 
me add my recollections. 

I have lived long enough to distrust my 
memory, but I travelled between Reigate 
and London—the existence at that time of 
the Atmospheric Railway will help to fix 
the date (I should say between 1846 and 
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1850)—in a third-class carriage without 
roof, and with a seat down the centre, with 
a break in the middle for passage-way, but, 
as a boy, naturally did not get sitting- 
room. 

On the Eastern Counties Railway the fact 
that we only went as far as Cambridge by 
rail on our journey to Norwich will fix the 
date, which was certainly later than 1844 or 
1845, and I do not recollect seeing open 
carriages of any kind on the trains. If 
there were any such, they may have been 
limited to short distance trains. 

Hic et UBIQUE. 


RaAcIAL PROBLEM OF EvRopE (10 S. viii. 
145, 218, 233, 274, 394).—At the last 


reference but one Mr. FosterR PALMER | 


protested against the use of the word, 
“racial,” which has “no root in any 
language, ancient or modern.”’ I should | 


like to be allowed to ask why theconstruction 
of “racial,” from race’’ should be reckoned 
‘“barbarous.’’ Perhaps the very asking of 
the question shows that I do not pretend to 
write as a philologist, but I simply take the | 
stand of the man in the street, who cannot. 
see why he may not treat the word “ race ”’ | 
as his forefathers have that of “‘ face.” This 
is, I believe, the only other word of four. 
letters ending in ace, which has hitherto 
required an addition to signify the quality 
of, or a characteristic of, or pertaining to, 
the substantive. Physiognomists recognize 
different facial angles, anatomists the facial | 
artery, &c. I need not say facial is found | 
in the dictionaries. If facial be thus) 
acknowleged, why not racial ? | 

W.S. B. H. | 


NITOR IN ADVERSUM ” (10S. viii. 429). | 
—Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’ for. 
this year does not give this phrase in its list 

of mottoes. “ Nitor dum supero”’ is the | 
motto of Russell of Charlton Park, who | 
seems, however, to have no connexion with 
the Russell family who supplied his Grace | 


of Bedford. HIPPOCLIDES. | 
Fairbairn gives this as the motto of the | 


families of Bredel, Fysh, and Horner. 
H. J. B. CLements. | 


In Robson’s ‘ British Herald’ this is | 
entered as the motto of the Scotch family | 
of Horner, thus: “ Horner [Scotland]...... 
three hunting horns, stringed, sa. Crest, a 
stag’s head, erased, ppr. Motto, ‘ Nitor in| 


adversum,’” translated further on as “I. 
strive against.” 

In Washbourne’s ‘ Book of Family Crests’. 
(11th ed., 1875) the same motto is given to | 


the Scotch Horners, but the translation 
appears as “I contend against adversity.” 
RicuD. WELFORD. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


Norman Court, HAmMpsHIre (10 S. viii. 
345, 415), was for centuries the seat of a 
branch of the family of Whitehead ; and it 
is very probable that the pictures in 
question may be portraits of members of 
that family. There is said to be a portrait 
of Sir Henry Whitehead, who flourished 
temp. Eliz. and Jas. I., at Henslow Grange, 
Beds. This might be useful (if still in 
existence) to your correspondent by way of 
comparison. There are also some very 
ancient brasses with figures in the parish 
church of West Tytherley to the memory 
of members of the family, and various notes 
relating thereto are scattered throughout 
°N. & Q.’ B. WHITEHEAD, B.A. 

2, Garden Court, Temple. 

LONDON QUERIES OF THE Earty EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY (10 S. viii. 388).—2. There 
was a Morris’s Ccffee-House in Lower Brook 


Street, Grosvenor Square, in 1803, with 
*“Accommodation for Gentlemen and 
Families.’’ See the ‘ Picture of London ’ for 
that year. 


4. Is K. K. quite sure that the “ Pestle 
and Mortar ’’ was an inn? If so, it is pro- 
bably a unique instance, that sign having 


been peculiarly an apothecary’s distinction, 


although taverners, like other people, gener- 
ally possessed a pestle and mortar among 
their household utensils. The best-known 
sign of the “ Pestle and Mortar ”’ in the early 
part of the eighteenth century was that of 


‘*Egregious Moore,” the worm-doctor of 


Dryden’s stanzas, whose shon was in Ab- 
church Lane, and later in St. Lawrence 
Poultney’s Lane. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


4. According to Larwood and Hotten’s 


_* History of Signboards,’ an inn bearing the 


sign of Pestle and Mortar” was kept 
by a Grace Pestell in Fig-tree Yard, Rat- 
cliffe. Ss. D. C. 


DEATH OF THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
(108. viii. 306).—John Frederick Long, born 
in Jerusalem Passage, Clerkenwell, 21 March, 
1819, sang as a choirboy at St. Bartholomew 
the Great's, Smithfield, so long ago as 1826. 
Whilst a young man he operated as a photo- 
grapher. In the middle forties, falling into 
delicate health, he migrated to Devonshire 
—his friends believed, to die. Settling at 
Exeter, he lived to be hale and strong, con- 
tinuing to practise his art with much success 
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here until, at the venerable age of eighty- 
four years, he passed away on 7 Oct., 1903. 
He used often to say that he hoped to die 
by the side of his camera, and this wish was 
nearly fulfilled, for after following his craft 
for sixty years, he worked at it till within a 
few days of his death. Harry HeEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ ToTTER-OUT”’: 


‘ Sentimental Tommy,’ 1897, p. 65 :— 


“Into the life of every man, and no woman, there 


comes a moment when he learns suddenly that he | 


is held eligible for marriage. A girl gives him the 
jag, and it brings out the perspiration.” 
JoHN Hess. 


I apologize to Mr. BAYNE: we are evi- 
dently speaking of usages in different 
quarters. The word in the United States 
means exclusively what I said—the ‘‘ head ” 
which a man carries when “ full.’”’ The 
reference here is not to the meaning “ stir 
up,’ which seems never to have crossed the 
water, but to the one meaning “load.” In- 
cidentally, I may add the choice bit of slang 
*‘hold-over,’” meaning the remains of a 
“‘ jag’ from which one is just recovering. 

Forrest Morgan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (108. 
Ps 109).—Im asking for the source of the 
ine 
Beyond the Alps lies Italy, 

T. E. M. perhaps had in mind this stanza 
from Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s ‘ Beyond ’ :— 

Take courage, soul ! 

Hold not thy strength in vain! 

With faith o’ercome the steeps 

Thy God hath set for thee. 

Beyond the Alpine summits of great pain 

Lieth thine Italy. 

M. C. L. 


New York. 


V. T.’s second quotation, ante, p. 428, 
My heart beat wildly, and I woke, 
is the last line of Calverley’s poem ‘ Vision.’ 
J. WILLCocK. 
Lerwick. 


G. H. C.’s first quotation, ante, p. 428, is 
a sad travesty of some lines in Scott’s 
‘Marmion,’ VI. xxv., which are as 
follows :— 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air. 
W. C. B. 

T. BAyNEand Mr. A. also thanked 

for replies. ] 


“Jac” (10 S. viii. 
113, 294, 372).—Mr. J. M. Barrie uses jag in’ 


| Stinking tree ’).” 

| Stromness, Orkney. 
| 
| NESS (10 S. vi. 305, 353; vii. 212, 276).— 
'The following is from “ Selecte Christiani 
| Orbis Delicie....Per Franciscum Sweertium 
FB, Antverpiensem. Coloniz,” 1608, p. 571, 


Earuiest British Music PUBLISHER 
(10 8S. viii. 369).—The earliest specimen of 
music printed in England was that in the 
‘Polychronicon’ by Wynkyn de Worde, 
| 1495. Caxton published the previous edition 
(the first), but that had a blank space left 
for the notes to be put in by hand. Dr. 
| Dibdin stated that he never saw a copy of 

-Caxton’s edition with the notes supplied, 
however. 

The next example in a secular book (the 
tenth in numerical order) was in the third 
edition of the ‘ Polychronicon, by Peter 
Treveris, 1527. 

See R.  Steele’s 
| graphical Society). 


Exper-Busx Fork-.ore (10 viii. 131, 
211, 314).—In Groome’s ‘ Gipsy Folk-Tales,’ 
No. 53, occurs the passage :— 

| Our blessed Lord He hid in de eldon bush, an’ 
| it tell’t an Him, an’ He says, ‘You shall always 
| stink,’ and so it always do. But de ivy let Him 
| hide into it, and He says, ‘It should be green both 
| winter and summer.’” 

'Groome bas the note ‘‘ Noah Young’s neme 
‘for elder, mi-duvel’s kandlo ruk (‘God’s 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 


monograph (Biblio- 
H. W. D. 


BookK-STEALING: DEGREES OF BLACK- 


It is, I think, worthy of reproduction :— 


MENRICI RANZOVII PER- 
petuum de bibliotheca sua 
DECRETUM. 
Que infra scripta sunt, hunc in modum sancita 
sunto, inviolateque observantor. 
Ranzovii, nec quisquam alius, hance possidento, 
Heeredes eam non dividunto, 
Nemini libros, codices, volumina, picturas, 
Ex ea auferendi, extrahendi, 
Aliéve asportandi, 
Nisi licentia possessoris, 
Facultas esto. 
Si quis secus fecerit ; : 
Libros, partemve aliquam abstulerit, 
Extraxerit, clepserit, rapserit, 
Concerpserit, corruperit, 
lo malo : 


Tllicd maledictus, 

Perpetud execrabilis, 

Semper detestabilis 

Esto, maneto. 

The library was apparently at Bredenberg 
or Bredemberg (? Bredeberg in Holstein). 
According to an inscription which Henricus 
Ranzovius (Ranzow) caused to be placed on 
a sarcophagus, before his death, in a chapel 
at Itzehoe, he was Governor (Vices gerens), 
for kings Christian III., Frederic IL., and 
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Christian IV., of the Duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Dithmarschen, Prefect of the 
Castle (Arx) of Segeberg, Lord in Breden- 


Regent’s Park house, and later were added the 
dilapidated statues of King Lud and one of his sons 
—brought from Ludgate when that City gateway 
was removed. The property was withdrawn at 


berg, Ranzow, Ranzouisholm, Nutschow, | g 400/ 


Melbeck, &e. (ibid, p. 584). 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Kraptna (10 8. viii. 188, 258).—I suggest 
the explanation that the little borough was 
the birthplace of Ljudevit Gaj, the originator 
and apostle of the political movement known 
as Illyrism.”’ 


Scuptow Famiry (J0S. viii. 310).—If he 
has not done so, Mr. Suptow should apply 
to the Secretary of the Society of Friends, 
London, who would doubtless give some 
information from their registers. Ss. F. 


LonponyRemarns (10 S. viii. 226, 271, 
337, 392).—Near the Cricket Ground in 
Victoria Park, E., some of the semi-octagonal 
recesses or refuges which, according to the 
inscriptions upon them, came from old 
London Bridge, have been placed in position, 
and serve as alcoves. Most authorities, 
however, doubt this statement, and assert 
that they came from old Westminster Bridge. 
It is of interest to note that the site of 
Victoria Park was purchased out of the 
proceeds of sale of Stafford (formerly York) 
House, St. James’s, to the Duke of Suther- 
land under an Act of Parliament of 1840, and 
was opened in 1845, Since it came under the 
management of the L.C.C. it is decidedly 
one of the prettiest of the London parks. 
What percentage of West-End Londoners 
have ever seen it in its summer glory ? 

Beneath the statue of Queen Elizabeth, 
above the main entrance to the church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the West is an inscription as 
follows: 

“This statue of Queen Elizabeth formerly stood 
on the west side of Ludgate. That gate being taken 
down in 1760 to open the street, it was given by the 
City to Sir Francis Gosling, Knt., Alderman of this 
Ward, and he caused it to be placed here.” 

Apropos of St. Dunstan’s, the following 
paragraph from The Daily Graphic of 
20 November seems worth noting :— 

** Many notable associations centre round St. Dun- 
stan’s House, Regent’s Park, submitted for sale at 
the Mart yesterday. Leased by the late Lord Alden- 
ham, St. Dunstan’s House was built for the third 
Marquess of Hertford—the Marquess of Steyne in 
‘Vanity Fair.’ By the side of the house is the old 
clock from St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Fleet Street, 
so frequently mentioned as ‘ Under the Clock’ in 
publishers’ announcements, even in the days of the 
Shakespeare folios. When the church was pulled 
down, the clock, with the two giant figures that 
strike the quarters and the hours, was taken to the 


ALAN STEWART. 


A bit of the old Westminster Bridewell is 
still to be seen preserved in the area at the 
rear of the Middlesex County Hall in the 
Broad Sanctuary, opposite the north front of 
Westminster Abbey. All who love the past 
of Westminster, whether in its palaces or 
prisons, will be glad to see this old relic. It 
consists of the stonework of the door and 
the original stone which informed the passer- 
by as to the use of the building and the 
reason of its erection. The description reads 
as follows :— 

‘* Here are several sorts of work for the Poor of the 

Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, as also the 
County, according to LAW, and for such as will beg 
and liveidlein this City and Liberty of Westminster, 
anno 1655.” 
It seems as if we may gather from this notice 
that, in addition to being a Bridewell or 
House of Correction, it was a kind of Poor 
House, combining strict disciplinary over- 
sight for such “sturdy rogues ”’ and ‘* valiant 
beggars” as declined to work for their 
living with watchfulness for those who were 
prevented by circumstances beyond their 
own control from doing so. 

This remnant from past ages was, before 
the erection of the present County Hall, 
affixed to the north side of the old Sessions 
House (which formerly occupied this site), 
at a higher level and in a better position to 
meet the public eye. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

Westminster. 


Ingress Abbey at Greenhithe, mentioned 
by Mr. Ratew Tuomas (ante, p. 338), was, 
I understand, entirely erected from_ the 
stones of old London Bridge. ‘* Peter 
Rayleigh ’’ in his recently issued volume 
‘The Cogers and Fleet Street’ refers to 
Alderman Harmer (p. 320) :— 

He died at Ingress, Greenhithe, a mansion 
erected by himself from the stones of old London 
Bridge, and now used as the museum of a public 
ark. The cost of ‘Ingress’ was so great that, after 
raving spent 100,000/. on it, all attempt to keep the 
vecount was abandoned.” 

Atreck ABRAHAMS. 


In this connexion reference should be 
made to an entertaining article by Mr. J. 
Tavenor Perry in the November Antiquary, 
entitled ‘ London’s Movable Monuments.’ 

G. L. APPERSON. 
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No one has yet mentioned that the Gothic 
clock tower which formerly stood in High 
Street, Southwark, not far from the south 
end of London Bridge, is now at Swanage. 
It was a sort of Eleanor Cross, with an 
illuminated dial, and was removed when 
the South-Eastern Railway was extended 
to Charing Cross. 

G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


Pott-Booxs (10 S. vii. 349, 415; viii. 76, 
177, 453).—The following relate to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne :— 

1. Poll at the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament for the Town and County of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, May 1-9, 1734. Candidates: Walter 
Calverley Blackett, Esq., Nicholas Fenwick, Esq., 
William Carr, Esq. 8vo, ii+40 pp. Newcastle: 
J. White, 1734. 

2. Poll at the Election, May 13-19, 1741. Can- 
didates: Walter Calverley Blackett, Esy., Nicholas 
Fenwick, Esq., Matthew Ridley, Carr, 
ry 8vo, ii+52 pp. Newcastle: W. Cuthbert, 

. 
3. Another edition, 8vo, ii+46 pp. Newcastle: 
J. White, 1741. 

4. Poll at the Election, Oct. 11-19, 1774. Can- 
didates: Sir Walter Calverley Blackett, Bart., Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, Bart., Hon. Constantine 
John Phipps, Thomas Delaval, Esq. 8vo, 50 pp. 
Newcastle: T. Saint,. 1774. 

5. The Contest. Being an Account of the Matters 
in Dispute between the Magistrates and the Bur- 
esses, and an Examination of the Merit and 

‘onduct of the Candidates in the present Election. 
“Give the Devil his Due.” S8vo, ii+40 pp. No 
printer named. 1774. 

6. The Burgesses’ Poll at the late Election of 
Members for Newcastle, to which is added a 
Summary View of the Disputes which arose, &e. 
54pp. Newcastle: Printed for the Editor, 

7 


it. 

7. A second edition, “‘ corrected,” issued in 1775. 

8. Poll at the Election, Feb. 27-28 and March 1-14, 
1777. Candidates: Sir John Trevelyan, Bart., 
Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esy. 8vo, iv+58 pp. 
Newcastle : T. Angus, 1777. 

9, Poll at the Election, Sept. 11-21, 1780. Can- 
didates : Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., Andrew Robin- 
son Bowes, Esq., Thos. Delaval, Esq. 8vo, ii+58 pp. 
Newcastle: 'T’. Saint, 1780. 

10. Another edition in quarto, bearing same date. 

11. Poll at the Election, March 10-11, 1820. Can- 
didates : Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., Cuthbert Ellison, 
Esq., William Scott, Esy. 8vo, xii+24 pp. New- 
castle : George Angus, 1820. [A large-paper edition, 
printed on one side of each leaf only, was issued by 
same publisher. ] 

12. Poll-Book of the Free Burgesses and House- 
holders who voted at the Election, Dec. 13-14, 1832. 
Candidates : Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., John Hodg- 
son, Esq., Charles Attwood, Esq. 8vo, ii +52 pp. 
Newcastle: W. Boag, 1833. 

13. Poll-Book of the Electors, Jan. 6-7, 1835. Can- 
didates: Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., John Hodgson, 
Esq., Wm. Ord, Esq., James Aytoun, Esq. 8vo, 
— Newcastle Courant Office, ** for L, Hewison,” 


14. Poll-Book of the Election, July 26, 1836. Can- 
didates: John Hodgson, Esq., Christopher Blackett, 
Esq. [List of those who voted for Blackett only.] 
8vo, 32 pp. Title-page missing. 

15. Poll-Book of the Election, July 25, 1837. Can- 
didates : William Ord, Esq., John Hodgson Hinde, 
Esq., Chas. John Bigge, Hix -, John Blenkinsopp 
Coulson, Esy., Augustus H. umont, Esq. 8vo, 
ii+66 pp. Newcastle: T. & J. Hodgson, 1837. 

16. Poll-Book of the Elections—April, 1859, can- 
didates: Thomas Emerson Headlam, Esq., George 
Ridley, Esq., P. A. Taylor, Esq. ; and June, 1859, 
candidates: the Rt. Hon. 1. Headlam, Esq., 
Wm. Cuthbert, Esq. Sm. 8vo, iv+78 pp. New- 
castle: M. Benson, 1859. 

17. Poll-Book of the Election, Dec. 7, 1860. Can- 
didates: Somerset A. Beaumont, Esq., Peter Car- 
stairs, Esq. 8vo, ii+36 pp. Newcastle: Horn & 
Story, n.d. 

RicHarD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘*SHamM ABRAHAM ”’ (10 S. vii. 469; viii. 
293, 395).—There need be no doubt as to 
the authorship of this song, which was not 
written by either Thomas Dibdin or Upton, 
but was by Charles Dibdin the younger. 
It was written for, and first sung in 1799 by, 
Johannot, “‘in a temporary circus, not far 
from the Theatre ” (Royal), Liverpool ; and 
it was first published, with the air ‘The 
Rogue’s March,’ to which it was written, 
by Hime of Liverpool. Soon afterwards, 
when it had been sung with great success at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, it was pirated by a 
London publisher, against whom Hime 
brought an action which ended in a com- 
promise, after it had incidentally served to 
establish the legal principle that a single 
sheet is “a book.’ Clementi & Co. soon 
afterwards published the song with a new 
tune by a Mr. Scott. The author subse- 
quently included ‘ Abraham Newland’ in 
‘The Song Smith; or, Rigmarole Repository ’ 
(1801); the whole of which was reprinted 
in his ‘ Mirth and Metre’ (1807). The first 
line of the song is 

There ne’er was a name so bandied by fame. 
Mr. PIeRPOINT (ante, p. 294) renders it 
incorrectly, and the couplet he quotes 
from the last stanza is not thsre, nor is it 
anywhere else in the song. 

I may add, in reference to Mr. R. L. 
MorReETON’s reply (ante, p. 395), that ‘The 
British Raft,’ by T. Dibdin, was a burletta, 
not an opera ; and it was first performed at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre (not Astley’s) on 
Easter Monday, 1797. 

E. Rimpavtt DIspin. 


ANDERSON Famity (10 S. viii. 387).— 
I have lately seen a collection of miscel- 
laneous papers which belonged to the late 
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Col. Wm. Anderson, C.B., Bengal Artillery 


2 | find it mentioned again. 


“The Sun,’ 


The collection includes a parchment with seal another booksellers’ between the Temple 


conferring upon him the freedom of the 
Royal Burgh of Wick (1862), and tracings of 
his pedigree, through Oswalds, Murrays. 
and Sinclairs, to John Dunbar (father of 
Sir William) and to Murray of Clairdon. 
There are further details of marriages 
with the families of Haldane, Johnstone, 
Dalrymple, Ramsay, Frazer, Sutherland, 
Edmiston, Smythies, Shirley, Gordon, and 
others. E. A. PETHERICK. 
Streatham, S.W. 


FLeet Street, No. 7 (10 S. viii. 248, 
350, 411)—No evidence is, I submit, at 
present forthcoming pointing to ‘ Hary 
Smyth’? having, at any time, dwelt at 
No. 7, Fleet Street, or of his having, at any 
time, preceded Tottel on that spot. While 
No. 7 was “between the Temple Gates,” 
Tottel is, I think, never so described, nor 
does he describe himself otherwise than as 
being “ Within Temple Bar, at ‘The Hand 
and Star’”’; whereas “between the Two 
Temple Gates ’’ almost invariably accounts 
for the publishing- and dwelling-place of 
other booksellers between the Gates besides 
Thomas Woodward at ‘* The Half Moon,” 
who thence advertised the London edition 
of Epictetus, the publication of which was 
superintended by James Upton, jun. Wood- 
ward concludes the advertisement as follows: 
“Impensis T. Woodward, ad Signe Lune 
Crescentis inter Templi Portas” (see The 
Daily Advertiser, 24 March, 1741). Thus 
also in The Grub Street Journal, 8 May, 1735 ; 
in The St. James's Evening Post, 23 Oct., 
1736; The Daily Gazetteer, 15 May, 1738 ; 
and in other instances Woodward’s announce- 
ments terminate with ‘‘ between the Two 
{sometimes “ two ’’] Temple Gates in Fleet 
Street.’ That it is impossible for ‘ The 
Half Moon” to have been identical with 
‘““The Hand and Star,’ No. 7, is evident 
from the circumstance of Joel Stephens, 
as Mr. Hitron Price shows (ante, p. 351), 
having been at the latter sign from 1730 to 
1741, at the time Woodward was publishing 
at ‘The Half Moon,” “‘ between the Two 
Temple Gates”; so that the house after- 
wards distinguished as ‘“‘The Half Moon” 
was perhaps that where Henry Smyth dwelt 
before his removal to the “ Trinity’ or 
“Holy Trinity ’’ without Temple Bar, and 
“* The Half Moon”’ was perhaps the ‘*Crown”’ 
at No. 9, Fleet Street, renamed, which was 
also bookseller’s. Of this Crown” 


Mr. PRICE says that it possibly went under | | 
another sign after 1695, since he does not 


Gates, at No. 14, is not apparently so de- 


| scribed, however, while “The Crown is. 


Of the twelve houses ‘* between the Temple 
Gates,’ Tottel’s (afterwards Butterworth’s) 
was the easternmost, and Lintot’s, ‘“‘ The 
Cross Keys,” the westernmost; and _ this 
brief portion of Fleet Street contained at one 
time or another no fewer than five different 
booksellers’ dwellings, Nos. 7, 9, 11, 15, 
and 16. J. MacMIcHagEL. 


“Sunk”: “ (10 S. viii. 27, 
117, 418).—There is a technical term in the 
leather trade for certain kinds of dressed 
skins known as ‘slink lambs.’’ They are 
small and expensive, and used as linings of 
ladies’ dainty slippers only. They are the 
** pelts ’’ of the animal stillborn, I believe, 
since the output is restricted. 

M. L. R. BReEsxar. 


WetsH HeEratpry (10 S. viii. 330). —A 
human head is usually supposed to represent 
the head of any Englishman who was so un- 
lucky as to find himself on the wrong side 
of Offa’s Dyke. It exists in the arms of the 
families of Hughes, Lloyd, Meredith, Price, 
and Wynn, and in those of the town of 
Haverfordwest. S. D. C. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT (10S. viii. 
268, 418).—I have never heard Mr. Pirr- 
POINT’S version of the Eleventh Command- 
ment. The version I have been familiar 
with for many years is, “ Thou shalt not be 
found out.” JOHN ADDISON. 


The ‘H.E.D..,’ ii. 670, gives the follow- 
ing uses of this expression: (1) nothing 
succeeds like success ; (2) do not tell tales 
out of school; (3) thou shalt not be found 
out. Thus there would seem to be a suffi- 
cient choice of accepted meanings from 
which to select. W. B. H. 


I have heard the “ Eleventh Command- 
ment ’”’ given as Thou shalt not be found 
out.”” A novel bearing the title of ‘ The 
Eleventh Commandment’ was published 
some four or five years since, and became 
the subject of a lawsuit. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Jamaica Recorps (10 8. viii. 29, 274, 
377).—It may interest the querist to know 
that a transcript of various Jamaica registers, 
so far as the family of Gordon is concerned, 
appeared in The Huntly Express of 25 October 
J. M. 


ast. 
118, Pall Mall. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Egupt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. By L. W. King and H. R. Hall. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

THE venerable society familiarly known as the 

S.P.C.K. plays so many ype that the services it 

renders in the cause of scholarship and sound 

learning are liable to be overlooked. Many people 
seuballly associate its work chiefly with Sunday- 
school prizes and parochial libraries ; but its inter- 
pretation of ‘‘Christian knowledge” is liberal, and 
the works of sterling value which it produces lay 
the clergy and serious students under no small 
obligation. Just ten years ago the Society rendered 
accessible to English readers Maspero’s splendid 
archeological ‘The Dawn of Civilization,’ 

‘The Struggle of the Nations,’ and ‘ The Passing of 

the Empires.’ But in the rapid progress of modern 

discovery and research ten years cause even the 
best books to need supplementing ; every decade 
needs a fresh compte rendu. 

The volume before us is designed to put the reader 
in possession of the most recent accessions to our 
knowledge from the inexhaustible mines of the 
Orient. ‘The accuracy of the record is unquestion- 
able, and a vivid actuality is imparted to it by such 
well-known authorities as Messrs. King and Hall, 
of the British Museum, who speak from first-hand 
knowledge and personal experience of the work. 
They give a detailed account of the results of the 
excavations made by Capt. Cros at Telloh, Messrs. 
Borchardt and Schafer at Abusir, De Morgan at 
Susa, Prof. Harper at Bismya, and Dr. Koldewey 
at Babylon, together with the explorations of 
Messrs. Kin and Thompson at Kuyunjik (Nineveh), 
and those of Prof. Petrie, Mr. Newberry, and Dr. 
Budge in Egypt. It is an immense convenience to 
the student to have the whole field of research thus 
brought into one synoptic view. 

Especially worthy of notice is the account of the 
early Sumerians given in chap. iv. All the civiliza- 
tion of the modern world may be traced to its 
ultimate source in that people of hoariest antiquity, 
who some eight thousand yoore ago loomed out of 
prehistoric mist on the plains of Mesopotamia. 
The revelation of the religious ideas held by this 
Sumerian race, as contained in the cylinder of 
Gudea which is here translated (pp. 207-220), is of 
fascinating interest. The details which it supplies 
of the cult and worship of the god Ningirsu are 
most valuable for the light they throw on 
primeval religion, and the picturesqueness of 
style gives a high idea of the literary attain- 
ments Of that wonderful people. Of similar 
importance is the account—for the first time given 
here—of the proto-Elamite civilization (pp. 227 seq.). 
Among other discoveries which will be new to most 
readers is that of the origin and meaning of the 
“Labyrinth,” which had hitherto baffled all the 
solvents applied to it. It turns out to be a word 
of Cretan rather than Egyptian provenance, and 
derived from the pre-Hellenic /abrys, a double-axe 
(pp. 125-7). If, as it seems, embalming was at one 
time practised in Babylonia (p. 39), how. comes it 
that no mummies are extant in this region? Ad- 
mitting that the conditions of soil are not favour- 
able to their preservation, as in Egypt, one might 
expect that some traces of the practice would have 
survived. 


The writers mention that the tombs shrouded fcr. 
so many centuries in darkness are now somewhat. 
incongruously lighted up by electric arcs. They da. 
not hesitate themselves to illuminate the serious- 
ness of their narrative with some of the newest of 
modernisms. We can imagine some continental 
savant finding ‘‘ the portmanteau pronunciation ” 
of some condensed Egyptian words (p. 440) a phrase 
rather more puzzling than the saan referred to, 
if he has not already made acquaintance with 
another ‘‘ Wonderland.” 

We must add that the volume, with its abund-. 
ance of excellent illustrations, tine Dag and ample 
page, is a pleasure to look at, and is issued at a. 
very moderate price. We have detected only one 
misprint, ‘‘now” for nor (p. 461), which belies the. 
sense intended. 


The Marginal Notes of Lord Macaulay. Selected 
by Sir G. O. Trevelyan. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus little book of sixty-four pe ace might well have. 
been longer, for it gives us a delightful insight into 
the unstudied thoughts of a great scholar on_the: 
authors he read and remembered so well. That 
Macaulay annotated his books we knew from 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ in. 
which it is mentioned that Addison’s Parallel of 
the Princes and Gods in his verses to Kneller was: 
po by Macaulay to be more ingenious than 
anything by Cawley and Butler. Dr. Hilladds that 
the notes, being written in pencil, show signs of 
fading, so we are doubly grateful to Sir George 
Trevelyan, who keeps on the family tradition of 
scholarship and history, for letting us, so to speak, 
yeep into the very volumes which Macaulay used. 
is ruthlessly plied on occasion, 
though Macaulay was, says Sir George. ‘‘ never 
implacable when a woman was concerned.” How 
diligently he studied Greek and Latin is well 
known, and we find a good many references to. 
Cicero’s chequered career. Here, and in his 
comments on Shakespeare, Macaulay comes to. 
conclusions which for the most part have long 
been stated and supported by experts. There is, 
however, much that is incisive and striking in the- 
annotations. When Macaulay praised the seventh 
Idyll of Theocritus as ‘“‘ more pleasing to me than 
almost any other pastoral in any language,” perhaps 
he had in his mind the eighth Eclogue of Virgil 
with the picture of young love, which he thought, 
if we remember aright, the best thing Virgil ever 
wrote. There are some interesting references to 
Macaulay’s own position and views of life. He 
regards death with Socrates as gain, ‘‘even if death 
were nothing more than an untroubled and dream- 
less sleep,” though he once thought with Milton, 
quoting the words which were often on our late 
editor’s lips :— 

For who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being ; 

These thoughts that wander through eternity? 
Cresar he credits with ‘‘the finest sentence ever 
written,” an answer to Cicero’s gratitude for his 
humanity. If Sir George Trevelyan had given us 
dates, e.y., as to Macaulay’s two views of death 
mentioned above, and exact reférences to passages. 
annotated, he would have improved the booklet. 


Drayton’s Minor Poems, chosen and edited by 
Cyril Brett, includes all Drayton’s best work ; and 
when we say that the volume appears in the 
“Tudor and Stuart Library” of the Clarendon 
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Press, we need add no more to encourage the judi- 
cious booklover. The form and editing of the series 
ure alike excellent, a piece of that fine printing for 
which the Oxford Press is famous all the world 
«ver. Mr. Brett has an easy task with Prof. Elton’s 
‘Critical Study’ on Drayton to rely on for his 
Introduction. As for the text itself, many of the 
sonnets reach a level high enough to show that the 
best known of them, beginning 
Since there ’s no helpe, come let us kiss and part, 


is by no means an inexplicable phenomenon to be 
credited to Shakespeare because it is too good 
for Drayton. There are undoubted ‘‘longueurs” in 
Drayton’s muse, but he has at best that compact 
yet pregnant method of expression which was the 
gift of the great Elizabethans. 


Messrs. LoneMAN have added to their attractive 
“Pocket Library” The Wrong Boz, an amusing 
fantasia which is the delight of Stevensonians, an 
ou - also to have a wide appeal to the general 
public. 


The National Review this month is violently and 
not very convincing! anti-German. Mr. J. L. 
Garvin’s paper on ‘The Falsehood of Extremes’ 
deals with the prospect of Tariff Reform, and does 
not seem to us a good specimen of an attractive 
writer’s work. The Poet Laureate’s effusion ‘ How 
can One serve One’s King?’ is respectable verse, 
but certainly not inspired. ‘Some First Impres- 
sions of a London Season’ are considered by “fA 
Débutante,” who has freshness, and, we should say, 
a zeal for culture much beyond the average society 
lady. Many civilians will sympathize with her note 
on the airs which young army men give themselves. 
Canon Ellacombe has the most interesting article 
of the number in ‘Church Restoration,’ a thing 
which, he points out, was unheard-of in earlier 
times, when men had no reverence for the earlier 
designs on which they imposed their new fabric or 
ideas. ‘Oxford University Life in the Seventeenth 
Century,’ by Lady Newton, ought to be interest- 
ing, but the title is absurdly big for a few extracts 
of unimportant letters concerning Brasenose in 
1608- hese few pages are mostly concerned 
with accounts, and tell us very little. In ‘The 
State and the Family’ the editor of The Spectator 
contends that the old Poor Law in Early Victorian 
times produced a state of demoralization among 
the recipients of relief which is a warning, and he 
aj advises people to peruse the report of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1 


The Burlington Magazine opens with a repro- 
duction of Renoir’s picture of ‘ Madame Charpen- 
tier and her Children,’ a charming picture which 
was last spring secured for the United States at 
92,000 franes, and which is criticized by that ac- 
complished critic M. L. Bénédite. Two delightful 
little pieces by Wilkie in the Tate Gallery are the 
subject of a note by Mr. D. S. MacColl; and 
American painting is represented by Mr. R. H. 
Brandegree’s ‘Portrait of Miss Sarah Porter.’ 
‘Some Italian Medals,’ by Mr. M. Rosenheim and 
Mr. G. F. Hill, includes a medal presenting, 
apparently, Sir John Cheke, the well-known 
English scholar, as ‘‘Joannes Chekius.” It was 
struck at Padua, where he is known to have 
stayed. The editorial comments continue the 
— of the decorations of the Palace of West- 
minster. 


ALEXANDER Smith. — The Glasgow Herald has 
the following concerning one of our contributors; 
‘*We record with regret the death of Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith, 45, Millbrae Road, Glasgow, which 
took place suddenly on the afternoon of Sunday 
[17 November]. Mr. Smith, who was in his seven- 
tieth year, belonged to Argyleshire. Early in life 
he came to Glasgow, where he was trained to busi- 
ness, and for the past forty years he was accountant 
to Young’s Paraftin and Mineral Light Company. 
Mr. Smith was a man of a retiring disposition, and 
it was only by a select circle of friends that he was 
known as an earnest and devoted student. As an 
authority on Old English literature he was widely 
recognized. He wrote a number of articles for 7'he 
Glasgow Herald on literary and antiquarian sub- 
jects, and for over thirty years he was a regular 
contributor to Notes and Queries. He was a member 
of the Glasgow Hunterian Club, and was chiefly 
responsible tor the editing of a number of reprints 
which they have issued. He also edited and printed 
for private circulation a number of little-known old 
plays, tracts, and pamphlets. Among _ his friends 
and correspondents were the late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, the late J. Payne Collier, and the late 
Dr. David Laing; and Mr. Edmund Gosse was 
usually his guest on the occasion of his visits to the 
city. Of his literary friends in America the chief 
were the late Prof. Albert Smith, Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, who in his preface to 
his ‘ Variorum Shakespeare’ acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Smith.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. SMyTHE will shortly 
lish with Messrs. Routledge & Sons ‘The Ideal 
Gentleman,’ forming a new volume of ‘The 
London Library.” It consists of a long series of 
literary extracts dealing with the character of a 
gentleman as depicted in literature from the 
earliest period. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

C. Drury (‘‘Chemists’ Coloured Glass Bottles”).— 
See 108. v. 168, 231, 356. 

CorRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 425, col. 1, 1. 14 from foot, 
for “‘Luisisana” read Quisisana.—P. 457, col. 1, 
1, 27, for “wrist” read waist. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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AND QUERIES. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(EsTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
* Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, Fetter Lane, London. 


B OOKS.—A CATALOGUE OF FINELY- 
PRINTED MODERN BOOK! 
Choice Editions, Limited Issues, and eae Paper Copies. 
Post free on receipt of Post Card. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

ony lied, no vist subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most a kfinders extant. Please state wante.— 
BAKER'S Great Boo Ay 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A., 


(Formerly Classical and Theological Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge), 


10, Dudley Road (opposite the Opera House), 
Tunbridge Wells. 


CATALOGUE 18, JUST ISSUED, contains :-— 
Books on the County of Kent—Historical Tracts— 
Americana—Friends’ Books. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Out-of-Print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 
A careful List is kept for reference of all Books wanted. 


THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 
BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETACE, 
KNIGHTAGE, & COMPANIONAGE. 


Edited by ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 


70th Edition—1908. Published at 42s. Subject 
to Cash Discount. 


“Burke” is more complete and up to date than 
any other Peerage. 


Of all Booksellers, or the 
Publishers, Harrison & Sons, 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o’clock. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 

axp QUERIES free b 108. 3d. for Six 
Months ; or 20s. 6d. for iy Months, including th the Volume Index. 
J. EDWARD F FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


PEDIGREES TRACED: Evidences of Descent 
from Public Records. Pamphlet post free. 


RMS and CRESTS: Authentic Information 
upon all Matters connected with Heraldry. 


ERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING, 
with special attention to accuracy of detail and artistic treat- 
ment. Book-Plates, Dies, Seals, Signet-Rings, Livery-Buttons, &c. 
L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly. London, W. 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains ae... paper, over which the pen slips with Loe ae 
freedom. Sixpence each. 58. per dozen, ruled or plain. New ket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: the Principal Events 
Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places popes. and a 
Supplement on English Versions. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“This compendious and useful little work.” 
rey Guardian, March 14, 1906. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. rate. 15, Paternoster Row. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
sticking in &c. 3d., 6d. and 1s. with 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
partici pete in the following advantages :— 

mh. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


D. Permanent Relief in Age. 

THIRD. Medical — m eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cot nage ie e Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Mer rs, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIF A furnished house in the same ¢ Retreat at Abbots Taney 
for eae use & Members and their families for holidays or during 
conv: 

SIXTH. towards Funeral expenses when it is ye 

SEVENTH. All these are available not tend Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and Pouns childre: 

EIGHTH. The payment of the ‘sateoriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

‘or further information apply, to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row 


PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
RANCIS, Printer of the Athenew 

red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for of OK, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13. Bream'* Buildings Chancery 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. pos. vii. Dec. 14, 1907. 
SMITH, ELDER & COS STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. — The Uniform Edition. 


Each volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
‘Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring... . This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.”"—Academy,. 


MRS. GASKELL’'S WORKS.—The “Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 

novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegraph, 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
y Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and the POCKET 

EDITION in8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF : 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works segreteeet from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose, Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL'’S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7? vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
age pen nad = KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 
78. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 
upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. printed on India 
Paper. Particulars upon application. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 
HAMILTON AIDE. Mrs. GASKELL. | = SETON MERRI- | LESLIE STEPHEN. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. GEORGE GISSING. ° | J. A. SYMONDS. 
The SISTERS BRONTE. H. RIDER HAGGARD. Mrs. HENRY DE LA Miss THACKERAY. 
Mrs. BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. | PASTURE. | W. M. THACKERAY. 
ROBERT BROWNING. ANTHONY HOPE. 
f | Mrs. OLIPHANT. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


FRANK T. BULLEN, ME ue 

¥.R.G.S. | JAMES PAYN. STANLEY J. WEY MAN. 
8. R. CROCKETT. G. H. LEWES. | AGNES and E|GERTON AND OTHER POPULAR 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. A. E. W. MASON. | CASTLE, | WRITERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


W. E. NORRIS. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chan Tane, E.€.; and Printed b; 
ak H.0.—Saturday, Dee 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Brean’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, lay, December 14, 1907. 
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